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of the soldier. The noble efforts of King
Alfred to restore learning and create a vernacu-
lar literature had a certain success, but from
this time forth the utmost that was done was
to recover some of the lost ground. We
cannot regard the later Anglo-Saxon period
as one of progress in Church or State.

The revival, so far as we know, was confined
to the monasteries and the monastic cathe-
drals. Of the latter many during the genera-
tions of disorder had abandoned any pretence
of monastic order. Their clergy lived as
canons (the word first appears in England in
787); i.e.9 clergy, not under vows, who lived
together voluntarily under a certain degree
of discipline. This discipline was very loose,
and it became common for the canons to
occupy houses of their own and to take wives,
though the foundations that supported them
had been endowed for the maintenance of
monks. In the tenth century there came
a revival of the Benedictine ideal; English
enthusiasts entered French or Flemish monas-
teries to learn the practice of the rule, and
returned to establish it in English houses.
Bishops and kings were among the supporters
of the movement; among them was not St.
Dunstan, who, rigorous monk as he was, did
not disturb the canons who in his day were in